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a ee Less like a ghost than the inhabitant who did arrive,| i ; mth, 
LSaucnal of Belles Rettres.| fhoman being eS ner “| eee xe aang Beye 
PS) et! rs. Cameron was & young widow. Her father, aj round hi i 
COUNTRY LODGINGS.* Seotish officer, well-bora, sickly, and poor, had been but 
BY MISS MITFORD. too happy to bestow the hand of his only child anf 
wo and three years ago, the following pithy | old friend and fellow-countryman, the principal clerk in] ni 
mtappeared in several uf the London papers :/a government office, whose respectable station, easy for- 
ings—Apartments to let in a large/tune, excellent sense, and super-excellent character, 
situate in a cheap and pleasant village, | were, as he thought, and as fathers, right or wrong, are 
st forty miles from London. Apply (if by letter,/apt to think, advantages more than t to counter- 
* to A. B., No. 7, Salisbury street, Strand.” balance a disparity of years and appearance, which some 
it I think, whilst admiring in the broad page| daughters — have. thought startling—the bride be- 
Mike * Morning Chronicle” the compendious brevity | ing a beaut!‘ l girl of seventeen, the bridegroom a_piain || 
& announcement, that the pleasant village referred | man of seven and on a. this cage, at least, the father 
own dear Aberleigh, and that the firsftenant| was right. ) e fived long enough to see that the young: 
sapartments should be a lady whose family [ had) wife was uau tally attached to her kind and indulgent 
and in whose fortunes and destiny I took a |.husband, 27 iy bye SA ore aages after the mar- i 
fn common interest ! riage,-with the, fullest. confidence in her tability} moment, vibrated alike to the wildest gaiety anc 
Court was a manor-house of considerable ex-|and bappiness. Mr. Cameron did not long dirvive hing. deepest pathos. In a.word, the chief y’ rs 
sh had in former times been the residence of| Before she was nineteen the fair Helen Cameron was a Cameron was her sensibility, It was the perfume 
4 catholic family, bat which, in ean miler one - Pig one pscacryrel boy, to whons} the reps. : ae 
incident to our fluctuating neighbourhood, | she was_le! guardian, an income being secured to] _—_Heer little just. before his father’ 
from its high estate,” and Sagratkd into the | het,ample for her rank in life, bat clogged with the one| upon whom pidge ; 2. mek cea 
of a farm so small, that the tenant, a yeoman | condition of her not marrying again. . life, ign Reg og 
est class, was fain to eke out his rent by en-|- Such was the tenant, who, wearied of her dull: sub.} : = 
cage Se agreement with a spears Belford up-} urban home, a red brick house’in the middle of a row of| a flower, he was, in point of 
serer, and letting off a part of the fine old mansion in| ted brick houses; tired of the loneliness which never} delightful period when ch 
, 2 ls ‘of furnished lodgings. ‘presses so much upon the spirits as when left solitary in} u and require no other sort 
Nothing could be finer than the situation of Upton,! the environs of a great city ; pining for country liberty, course this state of perfection could 
| ‘paced on the summit of a steep acclivity, looking over | for green trees, and fresh air; much eaught by the pic! to continue, The young gen 
es ‘arich and fertile valley to a range of woody hills ; no-| taresqueness of Upton, and its mixture of old-fashionec! to the accomplishments of . ing and ‘talki 
thing more beautiful than the approach from Belford, |stateliness and village rusticity; and, perhaps, a little} -theh !—but as that hour of turmoil and comi 
tte ading actos a common between a doable row |swayed by a desire to be near an old friend and corre-| which his mamma looked forward with soteed 
& 





aks, the ground on one side sinking with the|spondent of the mother to whose memory she was «| at some months di Lev myse 
of & notth-country burn, whilst a clear spring, | strongly attached, came in the budding spring tithe, the| ing of Master Archie, peng 2307 wer 
be from the hill side, made its way to the bottom | showery, flowery month of Apri!, to spend the ensuin;z| usual falsehood, that which every bod 
“between patches of shaggy underwood and a grove of }summer at the court. ae A ‘ _ children, that he was the finest baby: 
maller trees; a vine-covered cottage just peeping between| We, on our part, regarded her arrival with no com, e met almost every day. M 
ge; and the picturesque outline of the court, with | mon interest. -To me it seemed but yesterday since J i 
fashioned porch, its long windows, and its tali,|had received an epistle of thanks for u present of. on -curriage, 
chimneys towering in the distance. It was|of dear Mary Howitt’s charming children’s books—a.1| home, we being. 
the prettiest prospect in all Aberleigh. epistic undoubtedly not indited by the writer—in hug!| only friends ;_ for, livel 
~The house itself retained strong marks of fermer|round text, between double pencil lines, with certais) there was a little touch of shy SS a 
j) Mateliness, espdcially in one projecting wing, too remote small errors of ort phy corrected in a smaller han'!| duced her rather to shun thi 
ftom the yard to be devoted to the domestic purposes of above; followed in due time by postseripts to her mo- pei ae And indeed the. fulness. 
ye fa family. The fine proportions of the lofty’ ther’s letters, upon one single line, and the spelling mac} activity of mind, which made her so char: 
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d apartments, the rich mouldings of the ceil. | amended ; then by a short, very short note, in Frenci;} sition ty a smull circle, vendent of 
the carved chimney-pieces, and the paneled walls, |#nd af last, by a despateh of unquestionable authentivit neral society. Busy as a bee, sportive as a butte: 
al the furmer grandeur of the mansion, whilst |al!l about doves and rabbite—a holiday scrawl, rambling, |; she passed the greater part of her time in the open air, 
‘the fragments of stained glass in the wifrdows of the | scrambling, and uneven, and free from restraint, as and having caught from me that very contagious 
t gallery, the half-effaced coat of arms over the|could desire. It appeared but yesterday since Hi ‘| \engrogsing passion, a love of floriealture, ‘had a 
, the faded family portraits, grim, black-visaged |Grabam wes herself a child; and here she was, wi \ the operation of restoring th 
ghts, and pale, shadowy ladies, or the relics of moul-| two miles of us, a widow and a mother. a _ | the court—a coppice of bramble 
ming tapestry that flutiered against the walls, and,| Our correspondence had been broken off by the dea:t | every description, mixed with flowering; 
all, the secret chamber constructed for the priest’s | of Mrs. Graham when she was about ten years old, and | ¢-own fruit-trees—to. sing like i 
ng: .in days of protestant persecution—for in although I had twice called upon lier in my casual visit: | ‘) he farmer, to be sure, had aba 
ef ages neither of the dominant churches was free|to town during the lifetime of Mr. Cameron, and a ~ « eutenting himself with growing his eabbe 
that foul stain—each of these vestiges of the man-|though these visite had been most puncteally retarnet!,| t.toes in a field hard by. 
sand ‘the history’ of times long gone by appealed to|it had happened, as those things do happen, in dear, a ai her maid Martha, 
‘Me imaginetion, and conspired to give a Mis. Radcliffe. provoking London, where one is sure to miss the peo: | h-¥ pony, would weed 
tle-of,Udolpho surt of romance to the manor-| ple one wishes most to see, that neither party had-ever| dts in notime. We 
a Really, when the wind swept through the over-| been at home; so that we had never met, and I was: 
FoMR espaliers of that neglected but laxuriant wilder-|et- fall liberty to.indulge in my foolish propensity oi 
es lpheed garden, when the screech-ow! shrieked | sketching in my mind’s-eye a fancy portrait of my an- 
m the ivy which clustered up one side of the walls, | known friend. — ; Se iat 
id rate and mice, and such small deer,” were play-| | 1! Penseroso is not more different from L’Allegro than 
heir pranks behind the Wainscot, it would have| Was my anticipation from the chatming reality. Re. 
ied as pretty a locality for a supernatural adventure, well ‘her mother’s delicate aud fragile grace. 
wer decayed hunting. in the recesses of the|of figure and countenance, and coupling’ with that re: } 
Mor ruined fortress on the castled Nothing | Collection her own unprotected and solitary state, ané 
. Want ag but the ghost, and a ghost of any taste somewhat melancholy story, I had pictured to u 
Ki have proud of such a habitation, (as if contrast were not in this world of ours much more’ | 
: xhive yt a frequent than congruity,) a mild, pensive, interesting, 
pe 0° give the following from a delightful work of gece eaten Ys bate I founda Hebe, || - 
ford’s, which is on the eve of appearing. an Euphrosine—a row , joyous creature, the very!} 
12—rParr 1.—serr. 19; 1837; “ ; : fe 
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“them. And now a new lodger had arrived, had actually 

taken of two rooms in the centre of the house; 
and Martha, who had seen him, said he was a young 
man, and a handsome man—and she herself a young 
womun, unprotected and alone !—it was awkward, very 
awkward! Was it not very awkward? Whut was she 
to do? ‘ 

Nothing could be done that night ; so far was clear; 
but we praised her prudence, proniised to call at Upton 
the next day, and, if necessary, to speak to to this new 
lodger, who might, after all, be no very formidable per- 
son; and quite relieved by the vent which she had given 
her scruples, she departed in her usual good spirits. 

Early the next morning she re-appeared. -““She would 
not have the new lodger disturbed for the world! He 
was a Pole. One, doubtless, of those unfortunate exiles. 
He had told Mrs. Davie¥ that he was a Polish gentle- 
’ man, desirous chiefly of good air, cheapness, and reti:re- 

ment. Beyond a doubt he was one of those unhapr’ 

— He looked grave, and pale, and thought fel 

quite like a hero of romance. Besides, he was the very 
person who, a week before, had caught-hold of the reins 
when that little restive pony had taken fright at thie 

Yaker's cart, and nearly backed Bill and herself into the 

great ravel pit on Lanton Common. Bill had entirel:y 
all command over the pony, and but for the stranger’s 
presence of mind, she did not know what would have be- 
come of them. Surely I must remember her telling me 
the circumstance ? ides, he was unfortunate! He 
was poor! He was an exile! She.would not be. the 
means of driving him from the asylum which he. had 
chosen, for all the world!—no! not for all my gera- 
niums !”—an expression which is by no means the anti- 
climax that it seems—for in the eyes of a florist, and 
that florist an enthusiast and a woman, what is this 
rusty fusty dusty musty bit of earth, called the world, 
compared to a stand of bright flowers? ur 

And finding, upon eriquiiy, that M. Choynowski (so 

_ he called himself,) had brought a letter of recommenda- 
tion from a respectable London tradesman, and that there 
was évety appearance of his being, as_our fair young 
friend had conjectured, a foreigner in distress, my father 
not only — that it would be a cruel attempt to drive 
Ifim from his new home, (a piece of tyranny which, even 
in this land of freedom, might, I suspect, have been ma- 
naged in the form of.an offer of double rent, by that 
grand despot, money,) but resolved to offer the few atten. 
tions in our poor power, to one whom every look and word 
proclaimed to be, in the largest sense of the word, a 
gentleman. 

My father had seen him, not on his visit of enquiry, 
but in a few days afterwards, bill-hook in hand, hacking 

‘away manfully at the briars and brambles of the garden. 
My first view of him was in a position even less roman- 
tic, assisting a Belford tradesman to put up a stove in 
the nursery. : 

One of Mrs. Cameron's few causes of complaint in her 
country lodgings had been the tendency to smoke in’ 
that important apartment. We all know that when 
those twe subtle essences, smoke and wind, once come 
to do battle in a wide, open chimney, the invisible agent 
is pretty sure to have the best of the day, and drive his 
vapoury enemy at full speed before him. M.Choynow- 
ski, who by this time had established a gardening ac- 
quaintance, not merely with Bill and Martha, but -with 
their fair mistress, happening to sec her, one windy 
evening, ina paroxysm of smoky distress, not merely 
recommended a stove, after the fashion of the northern 
nations’ notions, but immediately walked into Belford 
to give his own orders to a respectable ironmonger; anc | 
they were in the very act of aetine this admirable ac - 
cessary to warmth and comfort (really these words ari 3 
synonymous) when 1 happened to eall. 

I could hardly have seen him under circumstance s 
better calculated to display his intelligence, his delicacy ', 
or his good-breeding. patience, gentleness, and kin d 
feeling, with which he edntrived at once to excuse an d 
to remedy certain blunders made by the workmen in tl 1e 
pages: of his ange Bre the a with which, 
in perfectly correct and idiomatic ish, slights! 
tinged with a foreign accent, he canhieel th fe 20. é 
cal and scien reasons for the construction he hid 
suggested, gave evidence at once of no common taler it, 
and of a considerateness and good-nature in its exercise 
more valuable than all the talent in the world. If triflung 
and every-day occurrences afford, as F believe they <o, 
on surest and safest ene of character, we could 

we no hesitation in pronouncing upon the amia'ble 
qualities of M, ki. . 

In he was~tall and graceful, and very no- 

ing. His head was particularly intellectual, 
and there was a calm sweetness about the mouth that 





was singular! possessing. Helen had likened him 
toa here of penedbes. ~g 2 eyes he bore much more 
plainly- stamp of a man of fashion—of that ver 
highest fashion which is too refined for finery, too 

of self-respect for affectation. Simple, natural, mild, and 
gracious, the gentle reserve of his manner added, under 
the circumstances, to the interest which he inspired. 
Somewhrt of that reserve continued even after our ac-' 
quaintance had ripened into intimacy, He never spoke 
of his own past history, or future prospects, shunned all 
political discourse, and was with difficulty drawn into 
conversation upoit the scenery and manuers of the north 
of Europe. He seemed afraid of the subject. 

U neral topics, whether of literature or art, he 

was Founrkably br and candid. He possessed in an 
eminent degree ‘the talent of acquiring languages for 
which his countrymen are distinguished, and had made 
the best use of those keys of knowledge. I have never 
met with any person whose mind was. more richly eul- 
tivated, or nS was more culculated to adorn the highest 
station, And here he was wasting life in a secluded 
village in a foreign country! What would become of 
him after his present apparently slender resources should 
be exhausted, was painful to imagine, ‘The more pain. 
fal, that the accidental discovery of the direction of a 
letter had disclosed his former rank. It was part of an 
envelope, addressed “ A.Monsieur le Comte Choynow- 
ski,” and left as a mark in a book, all except the name 
being torn off. But the fact needed no confirmation. All 
his habits and ways of thinking bore marks of high sta- 
‘tion. What would become of him. 
It was bat too evident that another calamity was 
‘impending over the unfortunate exile. Although most 
discreet in word and guarded in manner, every action 
‘bespoke hig devotion to his lovely fellow-inmate. Her 
wishes were his law. His attentions to her little boy 
were such as young men rarely show to infants except 
fr love of the mother; and the garden, that garden 
aioandoned since the memory of man, (for the court, pre- 
wious to the arrival of the present tenant, had been for 
years uninhabited,) was, under his exertions and super. 
Matendenee, rapidly assuming an aspect of luxuriance 
and order. It was not impossible but Helen might 
realise her playful vaunt, and beat me in my own art 
after all. : 

John (our gardening lad) was as near being jealous 
as possible, and, considering the estimation in which 
John is known to hold our doings in the flower way, 
such jealousy must be accepted as the most flattering 
testimony to his rival's success. To go beyond our gar- 
den was, in John’s opinion, to be great indeed ! 

Every thought of the Count Choynowski was engross- 
ed by the fair Helen; and we saw with some anxiety 
that she in her turn was but too sensible of his atten- 
tions, and that every thing belonging to his country 
assumed in her eyes an absorbing importance. She sent 
to London for all the books that could be obtained re- 
:specting Poland ; ordered all the journals that interested 
‘themselves in that interesting though apparently hope- 
less cause; tarned liberal—she who had been re in 
t:he lap of conservatism, and whom my father used 
laughingly to call the little tory—turned radical—turn- 
ad republican—for she far out-soared the moderate doc- 
trines: of whiggism in her political flights; denounced 
the Emperor Nicholas as a tyrant; spoke of the Rus- 
s ians as a_nation of savages ; and in spite of the evident 
‘i measiness with which the Polish exile listened to any 
allusion to the wrongs of his country, for he never 
imingled in such discussions, omitted no opportunity of 
proving her sympathy by declaiming with an animation 
und vehemence, as becoming as any thing so like scold- 
img well could“be, against the cruelty and wickedness 
Of the oppressors of that most unfortunate of nations. - 

It was clear that the peace of both was auiengere’. 
perhaps gone ; and that it had become the painful duty 
af friendship to awaken them from their too bewitching 
dream. 

We had made an excursion, on one sunny summer’s 
diay, as far.as the Everley Hills. Helen, always im- 
frassioned, had been wrought into a passionate rec 
tion of her own native country, by the sight of the 
tneather just bursting into its purple bloum ; 
‘Choynowski, usually so self- had been betrayed 
into the expression of a ki feeling, by the delicious 
-udour of the, fir plantations, which served to transport 
{aim in imagination to the balm-breathing forests of the 
:2erth. This sympathy was a new and a strong bend 
cof union between two spirits.but too congenial; and I 
« letermined no longer to defer informing the gentleman, 
in whose honour I placed the most implicit reliance, of 





1} marrying a poor man, do irrepa 
‘| by cramping his education. It is a grievous 


and M.jrest until I had seen more of her 


early di : ‘in the fir : i a Spe 
home to her little boy, { pare, 
versation to capricious wills, to ec 
if accidentally, the of her fo 
come in the event of a second marriage. 
w psy! ae hap tage sy a 
_ “ Is she alsu deprived,” enqui “of t 
dipctieadr: = > 
“No. ~But as the sum allowed for his mains 
is alse to cease from the day of her nuptisls . 
money to accumulate till he is of ae, we 
jury 
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In to” 
He made no answer. three ate 
conversation, which his mind was too comm; 
occupied to sustain, he bade us good-night, and 
to the court. iS ae 


’ ‘fhe next morning we heard that he ‘tha 
and gone, they said, to Oxford. And I coui 
boping that he had seen his danger, and we 
turn until the peril was past. : 
I was mistaken. In two or three da ; 
exhibiting less self.command than I had been] 
ticipate. The fair lady, too, 1 took occasion | 
of this terrible will, in hopes, singe he , 
that she would have had the wisdom to hays inte 
departure. No such thing; neither party wonld | 
a jot. I might as well have bestowed my conns) 
the two stone figures on the rat 
heartily sorry and a little angry, [ resol 
ters take their own course. a 

Several weeks passed on, when one me 
to me in the sweetest confusion, the loveliest m 
bashfulness and joy. eS 

“ He loves me!” she said; “he has told me. 
loves me !” 

* Well?” - 

““And I have referred him to you. That elay 

* “ He already knows it.” And then I told hy 
for word, what had passed. 

“ He knows of that clause, and he still wig 
me! He leves me for myself! Loves me, know! 
be a beggar! It is true, pure, disinterested affe 

“ Beyond all doubt it is. And if you 
true love——” ; 

“Oh, but where that exists, and yogth, 
and strength, and education, may we not be well 
to try to earn a living together ?—think of the hay 
comprised in that word! I could give lessons 
sure that I could. I would teach music, ands 
and dancing—any thing for him! or we could 
school here at Upton—any where with b 

“ And I am to tell him this?” __ ay 

“ Not the words !” replied she, blushing: ike 
her own earnestness ; “ not those words!" _ 

Of course, it was not very long before 
made his appearance. ee, 

'“ God bless her, noble, generous creature!” 
when I had fulfilled’ my commission. “G 
bless her !” 

“ And you intend, then, to take her at 
set up school together ?” exclaimed I, a little pre 
his unscrupulous acceptance of her proffered § 
“You really intend to keep a lady’s boardi 
here at the court?” a 

“T intend to take her at her word, most 
replid he, very composedly ; “ but I should like 
my good friend, what has put it into her head, 
yours, that if Helen marries me she must 2 
her own living ? Suppose I should tell you,” om 
he, smiling, “that my father, one of the. 
Polish nobility, was a’ favourite friend: of the 
Alexander ; that the Emperor Nicholas, continat 
the kindness which his brother had shown toa 
and that I thought, as he had done; itude | 
sonal attachment apart,) that I could better m 
codhtry, and more effectually ameliorate the « 
of my tenants and vassals, by submitting to the 

vernment, than by a hopeless struggle for na 
Sendonse? Suppose that I were to confess, the 
ing in the course of a three-years’ travel to walk 
this pretty village of yours, I saw Helen, and et 

, Uy U * 
would you the deception, or rather the | 
‘ou to deceive yourselves ? Oh, if you could but! 

w delightful it is toa man, upon whom the ha 
conviction has been forced, that his society is ¢ 
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iene? he tangry. And now that the imperial con. 
.  graci comaitbesd exe? 
waited to authorise my as at 
‘rived, do you think,” added the count, with 
ae “that there is any chance of recon- 
is dear Helen to my august master ? ‘or will she 

“ i ” . 3 > 
‘yes so gravely put, J laughed outright. 
my dear count, I cannot pretend to -an- 
; for the tarn that the affair might take ; 
"session —to speak in that idiomatic English, 
sey tban. elegant, which you pique yourself upon 
my full oy gy is, that Helen having 
spon earth but her interest in you, ratied 
m to radicalism, she will, for the same 

tog no time in ratting back again. A woman's 

y eenecially if she be a young woman, are gene. 
» res feeling rather than of opinion, and our 
ad strikes me as a most unlikely subject to form 
to the rule. . However, if you doubt my 

sity in this matter, you have nothing to do but to 
sat the fountain-head. There she sits in the 
Go and ask.” -' + 

More the words were well spoken, the lover, 

i happiness, was-at the side of his beloved. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


YWileridge—We have been reading Joseph 
divs Early Recollections of Coleridge, of 
ich a review appeared recently in these 
ws. before the book reached our table, and 
® prepared to say that with an egregious 
gant of vanity and self-sufficiency, Mr. Cot- 
shad been enabled from his early association 
h Hannah More, Coleridge, and Southey, to 
mie up a patch-work of some interest, how- 
er marred by his want of literary ability. 
sing down the second volume, we turned to 
‘London Quarterly Review to ascertain what 
imate had been placed upon it; ,we find it 
" med our opinion of the booky though 
ping further than we should be disposed to go 
fits condemnation. As it is somewhat piquant 
copythe introductory portion :— : 


>} “We had closed the preceding remarks, when Mr. 
Coltle’s ‘ Early Recollections of 8. T. Coleridge’ 
pays We have road the two volumes through, 
traly say, that a senke of pity for the age and 
sure of the writer alone enables us to express 
ih calmuess the feelings which the perusal has excited. 
* Mr, Cottle says in his preface (p. xxv.), that in this 
rk has "endeavoured, however imperfect the ac- 
ishment, to exhibit an example of what biography 
7 be (sic), in order to redeem its character, an 
fised portraiture of the man, rather than a stream 
ting eulogy.’ Whether the biographical lite. 
this country really needs the exhibition of ‘a 
Epatiern to redeem its character from the ataine 
) Walton, Hacket, Johnson, Southey, and others, 
their different ages and manners, have threwn upon 
we will not stay to enquire: we simply limit our- 
toa fervent hope on behalf of common decency 

i sense, that, let the reformation come when 

it may, it will not take Mr. Cottle’s present 

fora model. The refuse of advertisements 
PMandbills, the sweepings of a shop, the shreds of a 
Me rank residuum of a life sf gossip—this forty 
‘Meposit of Bristol garbage, smeared in the very 
Lt anecdote-mongering on a shapeless fragment, 
uke hame scratched in the filth—is the short re- 

m imperiect description, of this new exemplar of 
F Pye ~ ss ought to be.’” : 


won's Sonnets-— Another literary attempt 
p#loxon, a bookseller, who has published 

eS In a very magnificent manner, on 
} Paper, decked out with vignettes of 
Sin clouds and bowers, and cupids in 
shes and cockle-shells, receives the sa- 
sh of the Review in the following 
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Do great admirers of the sonivet at its best— 
in Dr. Sobnson's opinion that it doea not sui 

suit 
~ language, and that the great examples 


22 


with us. It seems to be, even in master hands, that 


of the greatest labour and produces the least ‘pleasure. 
Its peculiar and unvaried‘ construction must inevitably 
inflict upon it something of pedantry and monotony, and 
although some powerful. minds have used it as-a form 
for condensing and elaborating a particular train of 
thdught—an Iliad in a out slial gt the vast majority 
of sonneteers employ it as an economical expedient, by 
which one idea can be expanded into fourteen lines— 
fourteen lines into one page—and, as we see, fifty-four 
pages into a costly volume. ‘+ 

“The complex construction, which at first’ sight 
seems a difficulty, is, in fact, like-all mechanism, a-great 
saving of labour to the operator. A sonnet almost makes 
itself, as a musical snuff-box plays a tune, or rather as.a 
cotton Jenny spins twist. When a would-be poet has 
collected in his memory a few of what may have struck 
him as pnetical ideas, he puts them into his machine, 
and after fourteen turns, out comes a sonnet, or, if it be 
his pleasure to spin out his reminiscences very fine, a 
dozen sonnets. ; ~ 

“ Mr. Moxon inscribes asa motto-on his. title-page, 
four lines of Mr. Wordsworth’s vindication of his own 
use of the sonnet-form— 


* In truth, the prison into-which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is; and hénce to me, 
Jn sundry moods, *twas pastime to be bound 
Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground.’ 


Yes, Mr. Moxon, to him, perhaps, but not to every one; 
the ‘ plot of ground’ which is ‘ scanty’ to an elephant is 
a wilderness to a mouse; and the garment ia which 
Wordsworth might feel straitened hangs flabby about a 
puny imitator, There seems no great modesty in the 
estimate which Mr. Moxon thus exhibits of his own su- 
perior powers, but we fear there is, at jeast, as much 
modesty as truth—for really, so far from being ‘ bound’ 
within the narrow limit of a sonnet, it seems to us to be 


——_———"‘a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank.’ - 


Ordinary sonneteers, as we have said, will spin a single 
thought through the fourteen lines, Mr. Moxon will 
draw you out a single thought into fourteen sonnets :— 
and these are his best—for most of the others appear to 
us mere soap bubbles, very gay and gaudy, but which 
burst at the fourteenth line and leave not the trace of 
an idea behind. Oftwo or three Mr. Moxon has kindly 
told us-the sunening, which, without that notice, we con- 
fess we should neve? have guessé. * * 

“ Mr. Moxon, indeed, seems to aspire to the glory of 
having invented a new species of composition—the son- 
fet-riddle-<whieh shall keep the reader in an agreeable 
mystification till the last word comes, like the bringing 
in of a candle, to illumine the preceding obscurity, For 
instance— : 

* If I were asked what most my soul doth prize 

Of all the good. gifts men enjoy below, 

Whether from ‘Ricaas or from Fame they flow, 
My answer would be thus. Not wealth, which flies 
Away from those who huld it in esteem, 

Nor yet the honours proud'place hath to give; 

These -with their. dovor changing die or live. 

Not even earth’s fairest mopntuin, vale, or stream,’ 


of Shakspeare and Milton have failed to domesticate it| 


species of composition which-is at once the most arti-|- - 
ficial and the least effective, which bears the appearance}. 


Fy next in simple prose 
es I favour find!” é 
“ We regret that sqme kind—or, 2s Mr. Moxon would: 
have — it, wnkind—critic, did not, on the appear. 
ance of this first volume, confirm his. own misgivings 
that he had-been all this time, like the man in the farce, __ 
talking not only prose, but nonsense into-the bargain; — 
this d information the pretension of his fe- 
cent publication obliges ds to canvey to him. fact 
is, thatthe volume at first struck us with serious 
Its typographical splendour led us te-fear that this sty 
of writing mas getting inte fashion; and the hints about - 
* classic Cam” to impate the production to one of 
ome ee as on ee some curiesity, to the 
title-page, for name of 1 indulgent bookse 
‘who had bestowed such sadsielicl Sueatiadiaoat was 
work whieh we think of so-little value—-we found none > 
and on further enquiry. learned that wie ae Piéca- 
dilly, and not the sof ‘ elasstc Cam,’ is the seat of 
this somneteering muse——in short, that Mr. Moxon, the 
bookseller, is his own poet, and that Mr. Moxon, the 
poet, is his own bookseller, This diseovery at once 
—< ago bevy relieved the university of 
mbridge frem an awful responsibility, which m 
have called down apon i the Sonquante of Lore Radnor ; 
and it aecounted—without any imputation en the public: 
“taste—for the extraordipary eare and cost with which 
the paternal solicitude of the poet-publisher had adorned. 
shis on volume. Mr. Moxon seems to be—like most 
-sonneteess—a man of amiable disposition, and to have — 
-an ear—as- be certainly has a memory—for poetry; and - 
if he had net been an old hand, we ld not have pie- 
-sumed ‘to say that lie is incapable of any thing better 
than this tumid commonplace. Bat, however that may 
be, we do earnestly exhort him to abandon the self-de- 
_luding praetice of being his own publisher. Whatever 
-may have been said in disparagement of ‘the literary 
taste of the booksellers, it will at least*be admitted that. 
their experienee of public opinion and a dud attention: 
“to their own pecuniary interest, enable them to-operateas: 
-a salutary eheck 2 the blind and ive vanity’ 
-of small authors. The necessity of obtainimg the ‘im- 
_primatur’ of @ publisher is a very wholesome restraint, 
drom which Mr. Moxon, unluekily for himself and for 
us, found himself relieved. If he could have looked at. 
his own work with the impartiality, and“ perhaps the 
good taste, that he would have-exercised on that of a 
str anger, Ae would have saved himself a deal of 
exp ense and vexation—and we should have ed: 
the painful necessity of contrasting the ambitious pre- 
tens jons of his volume with its very moderate literary 
merit.” 4 


Miss Pardoe’s New Book.—* The City of 
the. Sultan’? is decidedly the most agreeable 
book of its kind that we have recently received 
from London; the extracts from it, copiously 
inserted in ‘the American newspapers, have 
¢:reated quite a demand for the work from seve- 
1 al of our subscribers; consulting theit wishes: 
zand our ewan jadgmeat we shall print it imme- 
diately ; it will not disappoint the expectations: 
| that have been formed respecting it. No female: 
European since Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 





For these at times are ‘neath dark winter’s gloom ; 
Take the world’s pleasure and its Joud acclaim, 
Leave me but this, like an unsullied name 

Whi¢twears for aye the self-same hue and bloom— 

Need I the secret-of my soul impart ?"—p>2l. 

What can it be? ‘A gift from fame or fortune,’ and y-et 

neither wealth—nor honour—nor land—nor landscape- — 

nor the world’s pleasures, nor its praise—nor an unsulli: ad 
name, though something like that in hue and bloom—(tl 2e 
hue and bloom of an unsullied name !) 

* Need'I the secret of my soul impart ”" 

Do you give it up? 

‘ Be witness ye that love—'tis woman's heart ! P- 

Did Mc. Moxon expect that, because his somnets are as 

hard as Hebrew, we should read them, like Hebrew, 

backwards?” -* * . 2 
“But as ‘common sense” must see, says Mr. Moxon, 

that imagination can have nothing tu do with poetry, he 


be. 


‘Fon 4 heat! no more from me, 





If critics prove unkind j; 


engages te pareue his tonsfel vocation, subject t) ene 
conwuon— ; 


: hag enjoyed such opportunities of inspecting 
| the interiors of the harems as*Miss Pardoo. — 


Gilbert Gurney.—In answer to several corre- 

s,pondents we reply that we have not forgotten 
- the continuation of “ The Gurney Papers,” 

Hm have accumulated on our hands from the 

INew Monthly, so as to give sufficient excuse 
_ flor copying them. In the last number our old’ 
acquaintance Daly returns disappointed from 
hiis appointment in Africa, and written a 
took upen the tnéerior of the country, not a 
r ood of which he had seen, to suit the market 
w ‘hieb demands journals of the kind. .The spe- 
c'imen given by Gilbert will make the sides of 
n\any readers ache with laughing, or we are 
much mistaken. - ' 

| Dutens.—A whole volume of Dutens” be ont 
ciarious and entertaining memoirs is contennes. 
ite a single number of “The Library,” conse- 

uently K Rca pe 


qiuel : 
page.of our next. 
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The Pournal of Belles Mettves. 









The-editorof the Western Journal of the 
Medical Sciences,” in the number just publish- 
ed, thus speaks of the “American Medical 
Library and Inteltigencer,” in a notice of War- 
drop on Blood-letting -— 


“ We are glad to find that this valuatile little work 
has been republished in this country, in the first mum- 
ber of Prof. Danglison’ 3 excellent periodical, the Ameri- 
can Medical Library and Intelligencer. We take this 
occasion of giviag our earnest recommendation of this 
new and able semi-monthly “ Record of Medical Science 
~ and Literature.” We hope that the profession will: give 
it their effective support, for-it is, in —— oe worthy 
of a wide and liberal haute “2 from the medica! 1 public."’ 


VERSES BY MOTHERWELL, 
WRITTEN A PEW DAYS BEFORE HIS DEATH. 


[William Motherwell, the author of many beautiful - 
poetical pieces, and editor of a Glasgow newspaper, died, 
October, 1835, at the early age of thirty-seven. The 
Glasgow Constitutional of May 13, 1837, presented the 
following verses, with the information that they were 
written a few days before the lamented death of the au- 
thor, and that, at the approach of spring last year, a 
female had been observed, as in fulfilment of the aspira- 
tions here so plaintively uttered, planting the snowdrog> 
and primrose on his grave in the Necropolie.} 

When I beneath the cold red earth am sleeping, 
Life’s fever o'er, 

Will there for mé be any bright eye weeping 
That I’m no more? 


Will there be any heart still memory keeping 
Of heretofore ? 


When the great winds through leafless forests cashing, 
° Like full hearts break ; 
When the swollen streams, o’er crag and gully gushing, 
Sad music make; 
Will there be one whose heart despair is crushing, 
Mourn for my sake ? 


When the bright sun upon that spot is shining 
With pores rest ra 

And the small! flowers, their bads and blossoms twining , 
Burst throu i that clay; 

Will there be oné still on that spot repining 
Lost hopes all day? 

When no star twinkles, with its eye of glory, 
On that loyemound ; 

And wintry storms have with their ruins hoary 
Its loneness crowned ; 

Will there be then. one versed in misery’s story 
Pacing it ruand ? 

It may be so—but this is selfish sorrow 
To ask sach mecd— 

A weakness and a wickedness to borrow 
From hearts which bleed, 

The wailings of to-day for what to-morrow 
Shall never need. 

Lay me then — in — marrow dwelling— 
<he gentle 

And though thy bosom should with grief be swelling, 

neo tear start ; 

It were in vain—for Time has long been knelling— 

Sad one depart ! 


Braine.—The brain of man being taken in the pre 
portion to his body, is stated, by several writers, as 1 te 
30 (it might more correetly be as.1 to 40); it is curious 
to abserve that the proportions are in. as 1 to 36, 
in the Ouistiti monkey, 1 to 24; in the rat, 1 te 76; 
in the mouse, 1 to 43; in the field-mouse, 1 to 31;. in the 
elephant, 1 to 500 ; in the berse, 4 to 400; in the spar 


row and cock, 1 to 25; in.the goose, 1 to 360; and in the 
canary, only J te 14, 


White Elephant !-The lion of the day in Madras, & 


the present moment, is a white elephant, which has bean, 
sent from Coimbatore by the government, in charge 
&@ wet-nurse, en route to Ava, to be offered as a pres 
by the honourable company ta the king of that 





of 100,000 franes. 


audience.” —Lockhart's Life of Scott. 
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pedition to Ava, where it caused such a commotion as 
has been seldom witnessed; and the prime minister and) Wat 
all the chief officers of state were despatched to Ran] eee 
goon’ te await his arrival. There they are now, for any 
thing that we know, and the white elephant is in Mr. 
Waller’s stables, looking so much like a black elephant, 
that none but a connoisseur could tell the difference. We 
must do the white elephant the- justice to. state, however, | 
that his skin is not quite black, and the hair, on various 
parts of his body, is gray or whitish. His eyes are bloud- 
red, which is the distingaishing mark of an Albino in all 
animals; and it is supposed that his skin will beeume 
whiter as he grows older.—Madras Herald, Feb. 8. 
The visit of the Countess Lepano (Murat’s widow) to 
the King of the French, is said to have ended in her ob- 
taining, as an indemnity for her property of the palace 
Elysé Bourbon, and her chateau of Villiers, an annuity 


Writing for the Stage, and London Audiences.—* To} * 
writo for low, itt-informed, and conceited actors, whom 
you must please—for your success is necessarily at their 
mercy—I cannot away with. How would you, or how|” 
‘do you think I would, relish being the object of such a 
letter as Kean wrote t’other day to a poor author, who, 
though a pedantic blockhead, had at least the right to 
be treated like a gentleman by a copper-laced, twopenny 
tear-mouth, rendered mad. by coneeit aud success? . Be. 
sides, if this objection were out of the way, I do not 
think the character of the audience in London is such 
that one could have the least pleasure in pleasing them, 
One half come to prosecute their debaucheries so openly 
. }that it would degrade.a bagnio. Another set to snooze 
off their beef-steaks and port wine; a third are critics 
of the fourth colunm of the newspaper ; fashion, wit, or 
literature, there is not ; and, on the whole, I would far 
rather write verses for mine honest friend Punch and his 


THE PENNSYLVANIA- HORTICULTURAL 


Will hold its Tenth Exhibition at the Masonic Hall, 
Chesnut street, on Wednesday and Foawheg; the 20th 


The Committee charged with the preparatory ar- 
rangements, solicit contributions in Frurrs, Froweas, or 
Cuuinary VeceraBLes ; and specimens of cither of a qua- 
lity meriting distinction, will be thankfully received and 


List of new, books published. in London to latest 
dates. 


Lives of the Most Eminent and Scientific Men of| 
Great Britain, Vol. I1., forming Vol. XCIII. of Lardner's 
Lessons on Form, by C. Reiner, 
ue a mas 


4 - Enfield, LL.D., new witon Bo 
Remarks on Dr. Wiséman’s Lectures, by Foilglet 
Cantabrigiensis, 12mo. Fuller’s Memoirs o 
P.earce, with Additions by W. H. Pearce, 12mo. 
tuze Testimonies to the Messiah, by S. P. Smith, a 
3d_ edition, 3 vols. 8vyo. Annual Regintes; Vol. LXXVIIL 
n Civilisation, by 


See 


pecrenny Herrick. = Noyes, 
Hanrtrorp, Roderick White, 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawrucker, J. a & Co. 
Provipencr, A. S, Beckwith, . : 
NEW YORK. 
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